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PRINT IN TWO COLORS REPRESENTING 
TWO ACTORS 


U RING 1930 many important prints 
were added to the Clarence Buck- 
ingham Collection. A selection of 

over forty will be on view in gallery H4 
during January and February. To collec- 
tors who already know the Buckingham 
Collection this showing will be of special 
interest and to the average visitor the 
group will serve as an excellent survey of 
the whole field of Japanese prints. 

The so-called “primitives” are repre- 
sented by three important examples, the 
earliest of which is a large size, hand colored 
tan-e or print printed from one block in 
black and white only and enlivened by 
touches of hand color in bright orange 
known as éan, a pigment obtained from red 
lead. This color which was the first to be 
applied to sumi-e or “ink pritits” de-oxi- 
dizes with exposure and takes on a variety 
of tones. The print here referred to is an 
excellent example of Torii Kiyomasu’s 
vigorous power of drawing the human 


drama Taihei Shizuka Horaku no Mai, 
wherein a number of famous actors of the 
very early 18th Century may be identified 
by their mon or insignia on the sleeves of 
their kimono. The dancer Shizuka-gozen, 
represented by Nakamura Gentaro, appears 
before Minamoto no Yoritomo, imper- 
sonated by Ikushima Shingoro. These two 
figures as well as the four musicians are 
typical of Kiyomasu’s dramatic characteri- 
zations. 

The two other prints which date from an 
early period, probably 1730-37, are ex- 
amples of the so called urushi-e or “lac- 
quer” pictures. These hand-colored prints 
are smaller in size than the tan-e. On many 
of them the blacks were made more glow- 
ing by a coating of fish-glue in imitation of 
lacquer. In combination with soft rose, 
vellow, blue and occasionally a powdering 
of gold, this additional touch on the black 
makes for great elegance and beauty. The 
fairy story of Urashima-taro, the fisherman, 
is suggested in the unsigned urushi-e; 
Otohime, the dragon princess, appears at 
his feet, seated on a tortoise. The graceful 
figure of the poetess, Ono no Komachi, is 
represented in the other “lacquer print” 
which is one of a set of three. It is signed 
Nishimura Shigenobu, the early name of 
Ishikawa Toyonobu. 

The first colors to be applied by blocks 
to Japanese prints were pale green and 
rose pink, called beni, which gave to these 
early color-block productions the name 


beni-e. Two choice examples by Torii 
Kiyohiro belonging to this group are 
among the recent additions. Ichimura 


Kamezo in the role of Sambaso is a 
sprightly and dominating figure. The 
other print represents two actors in a 
mimetic dance with the “lines” of the play 
printed above in pink and green. The 
characters represented are the vermicelli 
pedler, [hei of Hakone, and his wife O 
Matsu. 

Before these recent additions were made 
there were in the Buckingham Collection 
a great number of beautiful examples of 
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the multi-colored prints by Suzuki Ha- 
runobu; the few choice ones recently added 
make the group of increasing importance. 
Out of the five a vote for the most charming 
would probably be divided between the 
“Visit to the Yatsuhashi” and the “‘ Two 
Girls under the Cherry Tree.” One of the 
rarest and most amusing is the calendar 
print (1765) entitled “Young Woman 
Walking with Daruma.” The face of the 
revered Buddhist patriarch expresses con- 
siderable alarm at this light-hearted ven- 
ture. Two of this master’s followers are 
represented in the group; they are Shiba 
Kokan and Yamamoto Yoshinobu. 

In sharp contrast to Harunobu’s gentle 
feminine subjects are the intense, dramatic 
figures of actors drawn by Shunsho. Most 
powerful of these are the two portraits of 
Otani Hiroji I] and Nakamura Nakazé I. 
The figures of these actors are set in large 
fan-shaped fields, facing left and standing, 
one hand grasping a sword. At the lower 
left of each picture the full directions for 
cutting the fan shape and mounting it 
upon fan sticks are printed. An earlier 
print by Shunsho deserves notice on ac- 
count of its charming design and excellent 
preservation of soft color. It represents 
three actors, Kikunojd II as a woman 
standing between two men. A handsome 
and important print is that by Shunyei, 
the pupil of Shunsho, wherein the cruel 
maiden Dojoji is represented by the actor, 
Nakayama Tomisaburo. A corner of the 
bronze bell, under which the intimidated 
priest hid from this ardent admirer, is sug- 
gested at the upper left and a spray of 
cherry blossoms of fresh whiteness sweeps 
across the remaining space above the head 
of the figure. The colors are unusually well 
chosen and remain practically as printed. 

Four small prints worthy of study are 
the two by Shuncho, the one by Kitao 
Shigemasa, and one by Kiyonaga. Each 
helps to complete a rare set already par- 
tially represented in the collection. Two 
new names are added to the catalogue, 
Ryiikosai of Osaka and Enshi, neither of 
whom was represented in the Buckingham 
Coilection before this time. The “Six 
Poets” by the latter artist is a clever and 


amusing piece of drawing. 

Probably the most striking of the new 
accessions are the six triptychs by Kiyo- 
naga, Eishi, Eisho, Utamaro and Toyokuni 
and the pentaptych by Utamaro. The 
group of actors in Kiyonaga’s ‘ Boating 
Party” is an interesting one. The triptych 
by Eishi adds a very important link to the 
collection as it pictures another of the 
fanciful versions of the Genji Monogatari 
already represented in the collection by 
five others of the series, all of which are in 
as fine a state as this one. 

In addition to the triptychs by Utamaro 
there are some single sheets and the well- 
known pentaptych by the same artist, 
“The Annual Fair at the Buddhist Temple, 
Kinryuzan, Asakusa.” As large a design is 
always difficult to secure in desirable condi- 
tion. Here the five sheets are unusually 
well-matched. It is a typical representation 
of the life of the people of Utamaro’s day, 
a subject of the “passing world” or 
Ukiyo-e, which the Japanese prints have 
forever recorded so vividly for us. 

C. Gunsautus. 


PORTRAIT OF NAKAMURA NAKAZO BY 
SHUNSHO (1726-1793) 
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TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 


he first went to live in Montmartre in 1885, 
until his death in Paris in 1901. Four gal- 
leries have been given over to the exhibit. 


Famous for his psychological penetra- a 
: tion and shrewd summing-up of character c 
in a single stroke, Lautrec ranks with a 
Cézanne, Gauguin, Van Gogh, and Seurat, ti 
as one of the very greatest artists at the 
close of the century in France. As a child a 
he fell and was crippled for life, but this C 
accident only enforced his love of painting. d 
After several unhappy years spent in art- fi 
schools in Paris, he turned his back on ki 
academic instruction, and ascended to lo 
Montmartre, just then beginning to be the al 
center of night-life in Paris. Lautrec loved m 
the cabarets, the café-concerts, all the wild ge 
and sordid excitement of Paris “after in 
dark” and he has reproduced that subject- ve 
matter so skillfully that his series of paint- hi 
ings form a marvelous comment on fin de F 
siécle life. le 
pi ; ma From Europe come two important panels 
TOULOUSE-LAUTREC, “OPERA, ‘MESSALINA lene by the National Museum of the - 
LENT BY ADOLPH LEWISOHN 
Louvre, a most unusual procedure on the fo 
AINTINGS, drawings and prints by part of the French Government. Alex. fe 
Pits: de Toulouse-Lautrec (1864- Reid and Lefévre of London, and the bl 
1901) will be shown at a comprehen- Thannhauser Galleries of Berlin are also in 
sive exhibition of that artist’s work from sending important works. After the ex- ed 
the period of December 23rd, 1930, to hibition ends in Chicago, many of the pic- as 
January 18th, 1931, in the temporary tures will be shown at the Museum of tr 
galleries. Every year the Art Institute Modern Art in New York. he 
holds an important loan show; in 1928, On January 6, at two-thirty o'clock in or 
paintings and prints by Odilon Redon were Fullerton Hall, Daniel Catton Rich, ce 
featured, and last spring Delacroix was ex- Assistant Curator of Painting in the Art in 
hibited with great success. Collectors and Institute, will deliver a special lecture in V 
7 museums, both in America and Europe, are connection with the exhibition. The title (il 
contributing to the Lautrec exhibition, of Mr. Rich’s lecture is, “The Achievement 
which will be by far the largest showing by of Toulouse-Lautrec.” tir 
this master ever seen in America. About A special illustrated catalogue of the ex- sp 
thirty-five paintings, some ten or twelve _ hibition, with a cover in colors made from ye 
important drawings, and over two hun-_ the famous Bruant poster, and contain- tic 
dred lithographs and sevendry-points make ing notes on the pictures, as well as bh 
up the imposing list. They have been descriptions of Lautrec’s characters, has ler 
so chosen as to illustrate year by year _ been issued in a limited edition at seventy- 
Lautrec’s development, from the time that __ five cents a copy. wi 
th 
Published monthly, September to May, inclusive, at The Art Institute of Chicago, at Adams and Michigan. Entered - 
as second-class matter January 1!7, 1918, at the post-office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of August 24, 1912. pa 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized 
on June 28, 1918. Sabenigtien i ded in m is hip fee, otherwise $1.00 per year. Volume XXV, Number | ble 
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COVERS 


N a current exhibit in the Allerton Gal- 
leries, an attempt has been made to 
show a diversity of technical handling 

and various patternings that eight different 
countries express in the production of an 
article whose utilitarian purpose is iden- 
tical. 

Two American pieces are typical ex- 
amples of the diversity of New England or 
Canadian work. Both are of naive flower 
design. One of these, a cotton fabric care- 
fully cut to equal widths, is commonly 
known as a “hooked” rug with unclipped 
loops. The field of various browns, black 
and azure blue colors closely resembles 
marble with large red peonies in center and 
geometric line banding. The other, made 
in the Acadian French manner, is a mar- 
velous example of counted threads in needle 
hooking, executed in unclipped worsted. 
Four strangely huge red roses, buds and 
leaves break over the ivory field. 

Spanish examples are quite diverse as to 
pattern and making. Dated “1763” is a 
footcloth to be laid before the altar on 
festivals or feast days. The field is of dark 
blue homespun linen covered with a design 
in appliqué work, outlined with frayed- 
edge ribbon. It is attributed to Tarragona 
as the Moresque design resembles the 
tracery in the Cathedral. Another of 
honey-colored chain-stitch in thick wools 
on coarse canvas is of a naive sixteenth 
century design. Motifs of imposing birds 
in the border, and a double eagle of Charles 
V inthe corners, surround a field of animals 
(illustrated). 

Another early “‘colchas” or spread is en- 
tirely a looped pile surface of silk. The 
space between the borders has a golden 
yellow ground covered with long conven- 
tionalized grapevines of wine-red stems and 
blue and green leaves running the full 
length of the cover. 

A tent-stitch ground in deep blue mingled 
with golden yellow patterning approaches 
the more cultured embroideries of the six- 
teenth-seventeenth century period. The 
pattern of an intricate assembly of rosette 
blossoms and small curved leaves on a 


COVER, SPANISH SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
THE CHARLES DEERING COLLECTION 


framework of stems, is of extreme fineness 
of execution in cross-stitch. 

England’s needlewomen secured many 
fine and effective results through the me- 
dium of gros point and petit point. One 
large table carpet with borders intact is of 
the seventeenth century, the period of 
James I. The bold pattern and rich col- 
oring of wool and silk are most striking. 
On a field three large interrelated strap- 
work ovoid medallions enclose vases of 
fruit and flowers. Branches of blossoms fill 
the interstices, while a mask and a head are 
centered where ground and border meet. 

We are indebted to the following collec- 
tors and donors for these valued examples: 
Mrs. Potter Palmer, Mrs. E. Crane Chad- 
bourne, The Charles Deering Collection, 
George F. Porter, Miss Elizabeth Day 
McCormick, Mrs. George W. Pullman, 
Mrs. Emma B. Hodge, Mrs. Malcolm 
Caruthers and C. J. Watson. 

Bessie BENNETT. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF LITHOGRAPHS 
AND WOODCUTS 


VICTORIA HUTSON (AMERICAN), “INTERIOR” 
SECOND LOGAN PRIZE 


ITHOGRAPHY and wood-engraving, 
L two arts that have been lost and re- 
covered in recent years, are on view 
in the Second International Exhibition in 
the Print Department. About four hun- 
dred contemporary examples are shown 
from Argentina, Australia, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Holland, 
Italy, Mexico, Norway, Poland, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, the United States 
and the U.S. S. R. 

Both lithography and wood-engraving 
are mediums which lend themselves to a 
wide range of experiment. Woodblocks 
can be extremely bold in pattern, or the 
cutting may be delicately controlled to pro- 
duce unusual effects of light and shade. 
Lithography, which has been practised by 
many of the greatest artists in the nine- 
teenth century, lends itself to vivid con- 
trasts of mass, wash or line. In America, 
the single example of George Bellows has 
served to initiate a whole school of lithog- 
raphers, who are interested in translating 
American life into art. Louis Lozowick, 


John Steuart Curry, Glenn Coleman and 
Jan Colski are thoroughly native in sub- 
ject, while Clark Fay, Eugene C. Fitsch, 
Mabel Dwight and Kenneth Hartwell have 
turned to the contemporary theater. A 
number of painters have found that they 
are able to translate their qualities on to 


stone, and we have prints by such varied | 


artists as Wayman Adams, Max Weber, 
Alexander Brook, Stefan Hirsch and Stuart 
Davis. Among the Chicago group are 
William S. Schwartz, Davenport Griffen, 
I. Iver Rose, and Francis Chapin. 

More formal in method and subject are 


the woodcuts by American artists. Rock- | 


well Kent has two of his superb ‘ Moby 
Dick” illustrations, while the spirit of the 
American countryside is subtly rendered 
by Asa Cheffetz and J. W. Nason in wood- 
engravings which rank high in skill. 

The British representation, like that of 
1929, is distinguished by its literary char- 
acter. Among the most brilliant prints 
in the show are Clare Leighton’s woodcuts, 
two of which were made for “ Wuthering 
Heights.” Eric Gill has three decorations 
for “Canterbury Tales.” John Copley, 
who won the Logan Medal in 1929, has 


GLENN 0. COLEMAN (AMERICAN), 
“MINETTA LANE 
WALTER S$. BREWSTER LITHOGRAPHY PRIZE 
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four distinguished lithographs. 

Henri Matisse, who has raised lithogra- 
phy in France to an art all by itself, heads 
the French section. Marie Laurencin, Jean 
Marchand, André Lhote and Georges 
Rouault are other famous painters work- 
ing in this medium. The lithographs of 
Jean Hugo, Berthold Mahn and Yves 
Alix, the woodcut illustrations in color by 
F. L. Schmied, are among the outstanding 
French entries. Lithographs by George 
Grosz and woodcuts by Otto Niickel may 
be taken as typical of German modernism, 
though the color woodcuts of Hedwig 
Heise-Kruse go back to a medieval tradi- 
tion. Eeckman of Holland has contributed 
three woodcuts. From Austria is the more 
traditional Swibert Lobisser, Franz Koéber, 
and Emma Bormann. 

The modern school in Mexico is repre- 
sented by lithographs from Orozco, Carlos 
Orozco Romero and Jean Charlot. From 
Italy come the woodcuts of Luigi Servolini, 
Mario Delitala and Stanislas Dessy; from 
Norway, the lithographs of Erick Weren- 
skiold. Pedro Pruna, a Spaniard resident 
in Paris, has sent two of his masterly litho- 
graphs. Poland is represented by a dis- 
tinguished group of woodcutters: the 
Cieslewskis, father and son, Ostoja- 
Chrostowski and Skoczylas, and color 


STANISLAW OSTOJA-CHROSTOWSKI (POLISH), 
“THE FLIGHT” 


WALTER S. BREWSTER PRIZE FOR WOODCUT 


SAUL RASKIN (AMERICAN), “NEW YORK” 
THIRD LOGAN PRIZE 


prints by Gardowska and Gornyska. 

The delegation from the U.S.S.R. is 
bound to arouse the greatest interest be- 
cause it is one of the first groups of prints 
to emerge from Russia. David Sternberg, 
Sergei Motschlov, Favorski, and Alexei 
Krawtschenko are included. 

The first Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan 
Prize of one hundred dollars with bronze 
medal was awarded to Clare Leighton 
(Great Britain) for her woodcut, ‘ Hop- 
Pickers.” The second Logan prize of 
seventy-five dollars went to Victoria Eb- 
bels Hutson (United States) for her litho- 
graph, “Interior.” Saul Raskin (United 
States) was given the third Logan prize of 
fifty dollars for ‘‘ New York,” a lithograph. 
The two Walter S. Brewster Prizes of fifty 
dollars each, one for each medium, were 
won by Glenn O. Coleman, for “ Minetta 
Lane” (lithography), and Stanislaw Ostoja- 
Chrostowski for Flight” (woodcut). 

Twelve honorable mentions were cited. 
After the exhibition ends on January 25, a 
group of about one hundred representative 
prints will be circuited among a number 
of American museums. 
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EXHIBITION OF METALWORK AND COTTON TEXTILES 


DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY ELSA GULLBERG 


ONTEMPORARY design in metal 
¢ and cotton textiles is the theme of 
the International Exhibition spon- 
sored by The American Federation of Arts 
and opening January 19 in the Decorative 
Arts Galleries. Manufacturers, designers, 
and artists from Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
England, France, Germany, Holland, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, and the United States, 
have co-operated in showing characteristic 
objects, all of which have responded in 
some degree or other to the modern feeling. 
The most successful exhibits are almost 
without exception from countries where the 
modern reaction has been able to ally itself 
with the tradition, instead of working 
against it. England, for example, has for 
centuries been famous for her silver, and it 
is significant to see how high her modern 
examples rank, when compared with the 
silver-work from other nations. The Wor- 
shipful Company of Goldsmiths (founded 
in the twelfth century) has loaned from its 
present-day collection a number of pieces 
which show English craftsmen in a favor- 
able light. In these pieces there is a marked 


formality of treatment, which, however, 
does not invalidate the qualities of the 
metal in any way. Several of the London 
firms have employed artists of great dis- 
tinction to create designs. One of the most 
beautiful pieces is a plate by Eric Gill, the 
sculptor, remarkable for its vigor and fine- 
ness of patterning. Harold Stabler and 
George Hart are other well-known artists 
who have lent their talents to the Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths Company, Ltd. 

In the same way the textiles of Germany 
and Sweden show a most interesting appli- 
cation of contemporary design to old meth- 
ods. German cottons in the exhibit display 
large and varied surfaces, sparkling with 
mercerized threads, many of which are 
woven on hand-looms by organizations 
working on a factory basis. The tendency 
here and in Sweden has been to create the 
design out of the craft, a valuable lesson 
in any sort of designing. 

The types of work shown seem broadly 
of two classes; first, objects created by in- 
dividual artists, often of great charm and 


TROPHY CUP (GERMANY) 
DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY H. I. WILM 
NOW SHOWN IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION 
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beauty, but distinctly counting as !uxuries. 
As typical we may take the French exhibits 
of brass and copper, the inlaid, encrusted 
and patined work of Jean Dunand of Paris 
and Claudius Linossier of Lyons. The atti- 
tude of the French is always highly indi- 
vidual, and the craftsman’s desire has been 
to raise every piece to a work of art. More 
hopeful for the general condition of indus- 
trial designing are objects of the second 
class in which the machine has been used 
to produce work thoroughly consistent 
with the new simplicity. A group of flat 
table silver, much of it of American manu- 
facture, shows us that we no longer have 
to endure bad machine-made imitations of 
repoussé or engraved period designs, when 
we can make pieces of this character. 

The English printed cottons are among 
the most delightful exhibits, and again one 
is led back to the tradition of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Simple, 
pleasing patterns, and broad effects in sur- 
face decoration distinguish these cretonnes 
and curtain fabrics, at which a number of 
capable artists have been employed with 
excellent result. The hand-woven up- 


JARDINIERE (FRANCE), MACHINE-MADE, 
HAMMERED AND ENGRAVED BRONZE 
DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY MERGIER 
EXHIBITED IN GALLERY L4 


COTTON (ENGLAND), “WELWYN GARDEN CITY” 
DESIGNED BY DORIS GREGG 


holstery cottons of Madame Héléne Henry 
of Paris distinguish the French section, 
while the Czechoslovakian textiles show 
a successful adaptation of design to ma- 
chine production. In Germany and 
Sweden the designing of metalwork has 
been carried out in a thoroughly logical 
fashion. Their products sometimes seem 
to lack design-interest, though nearly al- 
ways they reveal the purity and beauty of 
the metal—a commendable intention. The 
Danish, Swiss and Dutch exhibits reflect 
various influences, but seem to lack the 
national qualities one might expect. 

Somewhat the same observation must 
be made regarding the American section, 
though there are cases, like the textile- 
designs of Miss Ruth Reeves for W. J. 
Sloane and Co., and the production of flat- 
ware by Eliel Saarinen for the Towle 
Manufacturing Company, where it fortu- 
nately does not hold true. American de- 
signers, merchants and manufacturers 
should study the exhibition with interest. 
In Boston, and New York, where it has 
already been shown, the exhibit has 
aroused the keenest enthusiasm. It 
closes on February 7th. 
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CHECKHOV’S “THE SEA-GULL” AT THE GOODMAN 


HE apathy of a middle-class exist- 

ence, with all its false climaxes and 

artificial drama, has found its most 
poignant dramatic realization in the Rus- 
sians. The pathos of uneventful plodding, 
the stifled expression of the colorless, every- 
day being is intensified by the art of 
Turgenev, Andreiev, Gogol, Pushkin, Check- 
hov, through an uncanny ability to project 
an uninteresting life in commonplace dia- 
logue: yet the drama lies not in flashes of 
intuition or conflict, but in the continual, 
ponderous tragedy that grows with a long 
span of futility. 

The sincere Art Theatre has capitalized 
this classic appeal: it lives beyond the more 
transitive, more personalized form of drama. 
It is comedy, it is tragedy; it is life, not of 
one people; it is the projection of the un- 
dramatic existence that breeds futility; yet 
made dramatic through a skillful selection 
of dialogue to sharpen the commonness of 
the character. 

Anton Checkhov’s “The Sea-Gull,” 
which comes to the Goodman starting 
January 6, is one of the classic phases of 
Art Theatre. Its simplicity, its avoidance 
of unreal situation, its refusal to distort 
character give it a life that transcends 
bounds of geography and personality. It 
is built about the ordinary theme of pleas- 
ure and betrayal, with the culminating de- 
sertion. The characters are stodgy except for 
the flares of comedy and inconsistency that 
an ordinary person would display. Kon- 
stantin Gavrilovitch Treplev is the typical 
youth who aspires to write, but seeks a 
novel, modernistic outlet. His play, pro- 
duced at a garden féte, is acted by his 
sweetheart Nina Mihallovna Zaretchny. 
Konstantin Gavrilovitch’s mother, Ma- 
dame Treplev, a retired actress, is the usual 
shallow being who mocks him and sacri- 
fices maternal encouragement to her false 
sense of drama and pride of her experience. 
Like Judith Bliss of ““Hay Fever,” and 
like the other life-like characters of the 
Russian theatre, ““A Month in the Coun- 
try’s” matron, and “Uncle Vanya’s” young 
wife, she has the misfortune to attach her- 


self to a younger man, in this case a bril- 
liant writer, Boris Alexyevitch Trigorin. A 
separate tragedy, never articulate, is built 
about the futile attachment. 

Nina is attracted to Trigorin. Konstan- 
tin, as a symbol of his despair, brings a 
sea-gull which he has just killed and lays 
it at Nina’s feet. Trigorin is struck with 
this and builds up a story of one who be- 
trays the innocence of his admirer, much 
as Konstantin has betrayed the unsuspect- 
ing sea-gull. 

Then Trigorin proceeds to enact the 
tragedy which has inspired him. His be. 
trayal of Nina is most casual; Konstantin 
attains the fame he sought; he is recognized 
as a writer. Life goes on as before. And 
Nina is deserted. 

She comes back to the Treplev home- 
stead, still madly in love with Trigorin, 
reverberating continually the symbol of the 
betrayed sea-gull. She comes to Konstan- 
tin, finally to bid him good-bye before she 
leaves for a stage engagement, but tells 
him she still belongs to Trigorin, much as 
the sea-gull that was killed. 

After she has gone, the rest come in, 
and Konstantin quickly departs. While 
they are talking a shot is heard. The old 
doctor tells them it is probably a bottle 
of medicine breaking; then he takes Tr: 
gorin over to the cupboard and shows him 
the sea-gull, now stuffed, and tells hin 
quietly that Konstantin has shot himself. 

The play ends, simple, casual, undrz 
matic, but intense through its simplicity. 

Checkhov understood ordinary people a 
did no one else in modern literature. He 
could see their faults and smile at them; 
could appreciate their joys and shed a tear 
He saw with compassion that man is neither 
good nor bad, happy nor miserable, strony 
nor weak, but all of these things at once 
woven into a web, a fabric of life’s end- 
less round of existence, joyous and heart 
breaking. He had a complete sense of Life 

His technique and craftsmanship super 
sede a false sense of Theatre. For him: 
sense of truth is greater than an attainment 
of climaxes. 
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WAKANA GENJI BY HOSODA EISHI (1756-1829) THE CLARENCE BUCKINGHAM COLLECTION 


NEW RAYMOND FELLOWSHIPS ESTABLISHED 


mittee of the Art Institute, held 

June 5, 1930, it was unanimously 
voted to approve the transfer of Forty 
Thousand Dollars, requested by Mrs. Anna 
Louise Raymond, from the fund known as 
the James Nelson Raymond Scholarship 
Fund to a fund to be established and 
known as “The James Nelson Raymond 
Foreign Travel Fellowship Fund of $40,- 
ooo.” The income from this fund is to 
be applied annually for the purpose of 
giving some worthy student the privilege 
and benefit of continuing his or her artistic 
studies by a year in foreign travel, or resi- 
dence abroad; such award to be made as 
the result of competition. The income from 
this fund is to be expended annually, but 
if no candidate of sufficient merit to justify 
the award shall appear in any year, the in- 
come is to be applied permanently to the 
principal of said Fellowship Fund for the 
purpose of increasing the fund and the 
income therefrom. The remaining four 


A a meeting of the Executive Com- 


scholarships, one of which now stands in 
the name of the “ James Nelson Raymond 
Scholarship Fund,” and the other three in 
the name of the “Anna Louise Raymond 
Scholarship Fund” shall be consolidated 
under the name of the “Anna Louise Ray- 
mond Scholarship Fund of $16,000.” 

In addition Mrs. Raymond has an- 
nounced the generous establishment of a 
fund, effective July 1, 1931, of $10,000, 
known as the “Anna Louise Raymond 
Fourth Year Fellowship Fund,” which shall 
be placed among the restricted endowment 
funds of the Art Institute and the income 
of $500 used exclusively for one fourth year 
resident fellowship each year. 

By the establishment of such a fund, 
Mrs. Raymond hopes to attract the at- 
tention of other donors to the Art Insti- 
tute, who by creating other and similar 
fellowships, will greatly help some of the 
most gifted students who otherwise would 
be forced to abandon their studies at the 
end of the third year. 


THE CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 


SERIES of moving picture films demonstrating the Arts will be shown for any 
children who would like to come on Saturday mornings at 9:15 in the Children’s 


Museum. During January we shall see ‘From Clay to Bronze, 


99 66 


Sculpture in 


Stone,” “The Pottery Maker,” and “Wrought Iron.” The first will be shown on Jan- 
uary 3rd, promptly at 9:15. Since each showing takes from thirty to forty minutes only, 
those who attend can still keep ten o’clock appointments. All children are welcome. 


I 
| A 
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TUESDAY LECTURES 
FuLLERTON HALL AT 2:30 P.M. 
For MEMBERS AND STUDENTS 
JANUARY 
6—Lecture: “‘The Achievement of Toulouse-Lautrec.”’ Daniel Catton Rich, Janus 
Assistant Curator of Painting, The Art Institute of Chicago. 
13—Lecture: “Winslow Homer, Master of the Sea.”” Henry Turner Bailey, Av 
thor and Lecturer. 
2o—Lecture: “The Development of Modern Austrian Art.” Marianne Willisch, 


Vienna and Chicago. Fesru 
27—Lecture: “Angkor.” Lucille Douglass, artist and author. 
FEBRUARY Maxci 


3—Lecture: “What Is a Modern Home?” C. Adolph Glassgold, Secretary of the 
American Union of Decorative Artists and Craftsmen. 
Two lectures by Edith Emerson, Philadelphia, artist and lecturer: 
10—* Technique and Emotion.” 
17—** The Power and Grace of Christian Art.” 
24—Modern Dances by Mme. Vera Mirova, Chicago. 


APRIL 


EXHIBITIONS 

NovEMBER 7—JANUARY 9, 1931—Chicago Costumes worn in the 19th Century. Gallery Apri 
L4. 

NoveMBER 7—JANuARY 15—French Quilting from the Collection of Elizabeth Day C. G: 
McCormick. Church Embroideries. Hand-made Carpets for Tables and Floors, 16th 
to 19th Centuries. Galleries 41, 42, 43. 

DeceMBER 4—JANUARY 25—Second Annual International Exhibition of Lithography 
and Wood Engraving. Print Galleries. 

December 17—Fesruary 1—Christmas Exhibition of Work Done in the Saturday Fesxu 
Morning Classes of the Art Institute. The Children’s Museum. 

DeceMBER 23—JANUARY 18—Retrospective Loan Exhibition of Paintings, Drawings 
and Prints by Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec (1864-1901). Galleries 52-55. Contemporary Marcx 
Illustration from American Magazines. Galleries 59 and 60. Exhibition of Paintings 
by John Steuart Curry, Louis Ritman, and Harold Weston. Galleries 57, 58, and 50. 
Exhibition of Sculpture by Serge Yourievitch. Gallery 56. eine 

January 1—Marcu 15—New Accessions in Japanese Prints. Gallery H4. 

January 1—Marcu 15—Prints by Old Masters from the Clarence Buckingham Collec 
tion. Gallery 18. 

January 19—Fesruary 7—International Exhibition of Contemporary Metalwork and p py, 
Cotton Textiles. Gallery L4. in 

January 29—Marcu 1—Twenty-first International Exhibition of Etchings under the Januar 
Auspices of the Chicago Society of Etchers. Print Galleries. 

January 29—Marcn 1—Thirty-fifth Exhibition of Artists of Chicago and Vicinity. 


JANuAI 


Galleries G52-G6o. 
SUNDAY CONCERTS Marcu 
FULLERTON HALL 


Concerts will be given every Sunday afternoon at 3:15 and 4:15 o'clock by the Littl 
Symphony Ensemble, George Dasch, Conductor. Admission twenty-five cents. 


4 
JANUA 
Fesru 
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LECTURE PROGRAM OF DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON 
FREE TO MEMBERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE 


A. PRACTICAL LESSONS IN HOME DECORATION 
Monpays, 1:30 P.M. REPEATED AT 7:00 P.M. 


Rich, January 5—Rugs, Antique and Modern. 12—Batiks and Tie Dyes; How to Use Them (Mary 
E. Hipple). 19—Bed Coverings (Elisabeth Robertson). 26—Egyptian, Grecian, 
1, Av and Roman Homes (stereopticon). 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF TASTE IN THE HOME AND IN DRESS 
llisch, (Stereopticon Lectures) 


Fesruary 2—Flower Arrangements in the Home (Irma Koen). _9—Byzantine and Moorish 
Home Life. 16—The Medieval Home. 23—The Villas of Italy. 

Marcu 2—The Chateaux of France. 9—The Castles of the Rhine. 16—The Palaces of Eng- 
land. 23—The Courts of the Louis. 30—Georgian Furniture. 

APRIL 6—Early American, Colonial, and Spanish. 13—Empire and Victorian. 20—The Gay 
Nineties and the Dawn of the New Century. 27—L’Art Moderne. 

B. SKETCH CLASS FOR NOVICES 

TUESDAYS, 10:15 A.M. TO 12:00 Noon. AssisTeD BY GEORGE BUEHR 

January 6—Line. 13—Tone. 20o—Color. 27—Composition. 

Fesruary 3—The Eye. 1o—The Nose. 17—The Mouth. 24—The Head. 

Marcu 3—Hands. 10—Feet. 17—The Figure in Repose. 24—The Figure in Action. 31—The 
Figure to Music. 

allery APRIL 7—Rhythmic Drawing. 14—Cubic Drawing. 21—Expressionism in Drawing. 28— 

First Steps in Drawing the Landscape. 


Day C. GALLERY TALKS IN THE CURRENT EXHIBITION. Tuurspays, —— TO 12:45 P.M. 


of the 


16th REPEATED AT 7:00 P.M. Occasionally these talks will be given in Fullerton Hall, Mr. Buehr 
alternating with Mr. Watson as speaker. 

January 8—Paintings by Louis Ritman. 15—Toulouse-Lautrec and_ Serge Yourievitch. 

‘aphy 22—Modern Lithographs and Woodcuts. 29—35th Annual Exhibition by Artists 


of Chicago and Vicinity. 
irday FeBruary s5—35th Annual Exhibition by Artists of Chicago and Vicinity. 12—35th Annual 
; Exhibition by Artists of Chicago and Vicinity. 19—3s5th Annual Exhibition by 
x Artists of Chicago and Vicinity. 26—z1st Annual International Exhibition of 
WINgs Etchings under the auspices of the Chicago Society of Etchers. 
orary Marcu 5—Chicago Artists Represented in the Permanent Collections. 12—Carnegie Inter- 
national Exhibition of Paintings and Sculpture. 19—Carnegie International Exhibi- 


os 
ta tion of Paintings and Sculpture. 26—Carnegie International Exhibition of Paint- 
” ings and Sculpture. 
APRIL 2—Carnegie International Exhibition of Paintings and Sculpture. g—Carnegie Inter- 
national Exhibition of Paintings and Sculpture. 16—Carnegie International Ex- 
sllec- hibition of Paintings and Sculpture. 23—Contemporary European Artists Repre- 
sented in the Permanent Collections. 30—11th Annual International Water Color 


Exhibition. 
ané D. THE MAKING OF A PICTURE. Tuurspays, 2:30 p.m. A series of Studio Demonstrations, 


in which Mr. Watson will be assisted by George Buehr and other artists. 
+ the January 8—Figure Drawing. 15—Portrait Sketching. 22—Modeling the Head. 29—Landscape 
Painting. 
nity. THE ENJOYMENT OF MODERN ART (Stereopticon Lectures) 
Fesruary s—Romanticism. 12—Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood and the Barbizon School. 19— 
Realism. 26—Impressionism. 


Marcu 5—Sargent, Besnard, Sorolla, Zorn. 12—Puvis de Chavannes, Whistler, Rodin. 19— 
Cubism. 26—Post Impressionism. 

APRIL 2—Monsalvat, a Real Journey to the Shrine of the Holy Grail. g—The Rise and 

ittle Fall of the Moor in Spain. 16—Venice. the Pearl of the Adriatic. 23—The Enjoy- 


ment of Modern Sculpture. 30—The Enjoyment of Modern Architecture. 
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E. SKETCH CLASS FOR AMATEURS. Fripays, 10:15 a.m. To 12:00 Noon. This class con 
tinues the work of the past three vears and is slightly in advance of the work of the new Tue CLA 
day morning class for novices, chiefly drawing from the model in half-hour and one-hour pose: 

January 9, 16, 23, 30. February 6, 13, 20, 27. March 6, 13, 20, 27. April 3, 10, 17, 24. 


F. GALLERY TALKS ON THE PERMANENT AND LOAN COLLECTIONS. | Fripays 
12:15 TO 12:45. P.M. Occasionally these talks will be given in Fullerton Hall, Mr. Buehr alter Janus 
nating with Mr. Watson as speaker. 
January  9g—American Portraits. 16—American Figure Painting. 23—American Landscap 
Paintings. 30—American Winter Paintings. 
Fesruary 6—The Potter Palmer Collection. 13—The W. W. Kimball Collection. 20—Th, 


Martin Ryerson Loan Collections. 27—The Dutch Masters. Marc 
Marcu 6—The Henry Field Collection. 13—Paintings in the Munger Room. 20—The Span: 
ish Masters. 27-—The Venetian School. 
APRIL 3—The George Inness Collection. 1to—The Early American Painters. 17—Grea Apri 
Sculptures. 24—Small Sculptures. 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSEUM INSTRUCTION Re 


The Department of Museum Instruction offers the following series of lectures in the form o School: 
weekly classes which may be entered at any time without entrance requirements. A fee of five Je 
dollars is charged for twelve lectures which may be attended any time within the year. There j Mr. 
a special fee for the sketch class. In addition to the regular series of lectures the Department a equi ne 
ranges gallery talks for clubs by special appointment. Instructors will be provided for school TOUP! the a 
who wish to visit the Institute, either for a general survey of the collections or for study of som: ' 
particular field. Guide service for visitors may be arranged. 
The following schedule of lectures will begin on January 5, and continue through March 28: 
SKETCH CLASS FOR NON-PROFESSIONALS. Monpays From 10 To 12. Mrs. Anita W 
Burnham. This class affords an opportunity for those unable to attend a professional school t 
draw or to paint from the costumed model. The fee for the course is $12.00. 
DEMONSTRATING THE ARTS. Mownpays at 11:00. Miss Parker. Twelve talks that wil 
be illustrated with moving pictures demonstrating techniques of various arts. These films wer 
prepared for the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston and the Metropolitan Museum in New York Chan 
Among the subjects treated will be sculpture in stone, the making of a bronze, the etcher’s art to Guy 
dry point, etc. | 
INTERIOR DECORATION. Mownpays at 2:30. Miss Clark. Practical talks on what you cat ag W 
do with what you have. Among the subjects treated will be window and floor treatments, furni- 4 rs. A 
ture and picture arrangement, lighting, decorative accessories, etc. Oscar I 
DEMONSTRATING THE ARTS. Monpays at 6:30. Miss Parker. A repetition of the Mor Pr Jos 
day morning course. Mire 1; 
HISTORY OF ART. Tuespays FRoM 6:30 To 8:00. Miss Parker. A survey course which will be Mrs. D: 
gin in January with Gothic art and continue until June through the Renaissance. The develop Mrs. Hi 
ment of the great art periods will be traced and esthetic appreciation will be emphasized. Th Mrs. He 
course offers promotional credit for teachers. Others may attend as auditors, not for credit. Th Mrs. Cl 
fee is $7.50 a quarter, or $14.00 for the balance of the course. William 
ART CENTERS OF ITALY. Tuurspays at 11:00. Miss Parker. The architecture, painting Mrs. Gl 
and sculpture to be seen in Italy will be presented so as to form a background for travel in tha Monroe 
country, and provide a fuller and more intelligent appreciation of them. For those who hav €harles 
been abroad these lectures will afford pleasant retrospect. } rs. Ru 
THE HISTORY OF ART as a means of esthetic enjoyment. Fripays at 11:00. Miss Parker hi 3 
The architecture and sculpture of modern France will be discussed, followed by a survey 0”  ~" 
art in America from Colonial times to the present. 
FOR THE CHILDREN—HOW THE ARTS ARE MADE. Sarturpays at 9:15. Miss Mackenzie 
A series of moving picture films prepared for museum use to show just how various works of ar TH 
are made. The sculptor, the potter, the etcher, etc., will be shown at work. Free for all chit 
dren. Beginning January 3. 


THE RESTAURANT gue SE 

The Cafeteria is open every day except Sunday from 11 to 4:45 o’clock. On Sunday 9 4; 

the hours are 12:15 to 8 o’clock. The Tea Room is open every day except Sunday, serv Reser 
ing table d’hote and a la carte luncheons from 11:30 to 2:30, and afternoon tea from 2 t 

4:45. Arrangements for parties and luncheons may be made with Miss Aultman. HAY FI 


Ag 
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« Tue CLASSES OF THE JAMES NELSON RAYMOND LECTURE FUND FOR 
+ pom CHILDREN OF MEMBERS AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


— SATURDAYS, 1:30 P.M. TO 2:20 P.M. Mr. Watson, assisted by George Buehr. 


ir alter January 10—Some Interesting Sculptures (stereopticon). 17—Soap_ Carving (demonstration). 
24—The World’s Greatest Statues (stereopticon). 31—Modeling (demonstration). 
idscap: Fesruary 7—Humorous Pictures by Great Artists (stereopticon). 14—Cartooning (chalk talk). 
21—Portraits and Caricatures by Great Artists (stereopticon). 28—Caricatures 


o—Th (chalk talk). 
Marcu 7—Tie Dye (demonstration). 14—Some Beautiful examples of Tie Dying (exhibition). 
e Spar- 21—Batik Scarfs and Easter Eggs (demonstration). 28—Some Beautiful Batiks 
(exhibition). 
—Grea A pri. 4—Spring Sketching (chalk talk). 11—Painters of Spring (stereopticon). 18—Tree 


Drawings (chalk talk). 25—The World’s Best Painters of Trees (stereopticon). 


Mrs. Anna Louise Raymond has very generously contributed another $2,000 for the work 
for children under the James Nelson Raymond Lecture Fund for Children of Members and Public 
OFM O Schools for 1931, which with $2,000 contributed by her in 1927, not applied, makes a total for this 
of fivegepartment of $4,000 for the year, as heretofore. 
here i> "Mrs, Raymond also contributes the sum of $400 to add to the stereopticon and orthophonic 
ent a equipment previously supplied through her generosity for the classes held in Fullerton Hall and in 
pe the public school assemblies. 


f so 

GOVERNING MEMBER 

nool t M. A. TRAYLOR 

fh NEW LIFE MEMBERS FOR NOVEMBER, 1930 


Y ork Change of Address—Members are requested to send prompt notification of any change of address 
r’s artto Guy U. Young, Membership Department. 


_ Mrs. William A. Almblad Mrs. Gorton Fauntleroy Mrs. Patrick McFarland 
bari Mrs. Arthur H. Apfel Mrs. R. J. Fellingham Mrs. Joseph D. McNulty 
Ernest N. Bendelow Mrs. H. V. Green Miss Gretchen B. Mueller 
Oscar Bergstrom Mrs. John Haas Mrs. Michael C. Mullen 
Mor py. Joseph G. Berkowitz Mrs. William Hausler Carl G. Olson 
; Mrs. Laban J. Brady M. Arnold Henderson Bertholf Pettit 
“ill be Mrs. David E. Brainerd Mrs. Belle Hollingshead Mrs. Ernst Pribram 
— Mrs. Henry H. Brigham Mrs. J. M. Hopkins, Jr. William M. Rosenfield 
. Th Mrs. Henriet Lange Burk Mrs. Hubert E. Howard Mrs. Thomas D. Sedwick 
. Th Mrs. Clarence A. Burley Mrs. Otto F. Hunziker Mrs. Philip rt 
William Burry, Jr. Mrs. Anton Johnson Mrs. C. H. Stah 
intins Mrs. Gladys H. Chowen Mrs. Charles Floyd Johnson Miss Emma E. Raeiiie 
n tha Monroe E. Cotes Mrs. William S. Kline Mrs. Duane L. Tice 
, have Gharles E. Crone, Jr. Miss Lura R. Logan Mrs. George M. Tobey 
Mrs. Rubee W. DeLamarter Mrs. D. D. Luckenbill Miss Emma VonOven 
= Mrs. Luman R. Dewey Richard G. Lydy Mrs. H. L. Wells 
o Mrs. Clarence M. Eder Mrs. Edna Horn Mandel William C. Wermuth 


Mrs. Daniel B. Moss 


“2 THE KENNETH SAWYER GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 


OPENING JANUARY 6, 1931 
THE SEA-GULL, by Anton Checkhov. Nightly except Monday. Matinee Friday and on Thurs- 
a day, January 15. Tickets: $2.00, $1.50 and $.75 (balcony) with a $.25 discount on each ticket 
nda)" to Art Institute Members on the $2.00 and $1.50 seats. 
serv: Reservations may be made by telephone. Call Central 4030. 


2 te 
PLayinc Untit JANUARY 4TH 


HAY FEVER, by Noel Coward, with Margaret Wycherley. 
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